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Mr. Webber’s Story on Kentucky 


Charles C. Webber of Union Theological Seminary 
has furnished us with the following account of his expe- 
rience in an effort to force recognition of civil liberties in 
Harlan and Bell Counties, Kentucky—Tue Epitor. 

“Several times during the past year the American Civil 
Liberties Union ‘an incorporated association which fights 
for free speech, free press, free assemblage whenever 
these rights are violated in fields of government, industry, 
education and race relations,’ received communications 
calling its attention to the repeated violations in Harlan 
and Bell Counties, Kentucky, of those provisions in the 
Constitution of the United States which guarantee civil 
liberties to American citizens. The appeals for aid in up- 
holding these fundamental rights finally became so in- 
sistent that the union decided to send a delegation of its 
own representatives to Kentucky to test out the century- 
old principles of our government. 

“[ personally consented to go because [ felt that unless 
the rights of free speech and free assemblage were re- 
stored to the miners of Harlan and Bell Counties, the 
elected officials of other counties in Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Colorado, ete., would gain the 
idea that they too could abrogate with impunity the civil 
tights of workers in times of economic conflict, and that 
by so doing they would force the workers of the United 
States to believe that there was no hope of securing 
economic justice by constitutional procedure, that only 
through violence could they sneceed. 


“As a first step in the process of securing the rights of 
free assemblage and free speech an application was made 
in the federal District Court at London, Kentucky, for 
an injunction restraining the officials of Bell and Harlan 
Counties and others from using violence and unlawful 
methods to deprive us of our right to hold a public meet- 
ing in these counties. 

“Over 300 people packed the courtroom at London to 
the doors. Practically all of the prominent men and 
women in Pineville and Harlan were present: Judge 
Jones, Sheriff Blair and the Mayor of Harlan; Mayor 
Brooks of Pineville, Editor Huerdon Evans of the Pine- 
ville Sun, District Attorney Walter B. Smith, Chief of 
Police Osborne, Dr. Kelly, the pastor of the leading Bap- 
tist Church, and Mr. Hume, a coal operator. The atmos- 
phere was very tense. A young man, not knowing that 
I was a member of the Civil Liberties delegation, told me 
that if the Civil Liberties group went over to Pineville 
they certainly would be shot, and then he pointed out one 
of the notorious gunmen of the district, a man whom he 


asserted had already killed five men. ‘The word castra- 
tion was whispered now and then. 


“Arthur Garfield Hays and the members of our party 
presented the case for the maintenance of civil liberties. 
We argued that unless the most despised group in a com- 
munity were protected in its rights of free speech and 
free assemblage American political institutions would be 
destroyed and a Fascist dictatorship set up. Just as soon 
as our testimony was completed the representatives of 
Pineville and Harlan took the witness stand. 

“District Attorney Walter B. Smith maintained that 
Roger Baldwin of the American Civil Liberties Union 
was a Communist because one of his fellow-members 
on the board of directors of the Garland Fund was a 
Communist. Then because Roger Baldwin was a Com- 
munist all of us who were members of the American 
Civil Liberties Union and its representatives were Com- 
munists. He quoted at length from the Lusk Committee 
Report of 1919 and the Fish Committee Report of 1931 
to prove that we were Communists and believed in over- 
throwing the United States government by force and vio- 
lence. He introduced the famous ‘spider web charts’ 
linking up such persons as President Hadley of Yale, 
Jane Addams of Chicago, Thomas W. Lamont and 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell with the Communist move- 
ment. Even the Federal Council of Churches and its 
members were characterized as communistic. In fact 
Mr. Smith classified all pacifists, internationalists and 
Socialists as Communists. 

“Various Russian anti-religious posters attacking Jesus 
and Christianity were brought into Court and Mr. Smith 
implied very definitely that we countenanced the distribu- 
tion of such material. He testified that he had secured 
these posters when his men had raided a Communist hall, 
but when Mr. Hays cross-examined him he could not re- 
member when or where the raid took place. 

“Mr. Smith said: ‘The students from Columbia Uni- 
versity and other colleges who attempted to visit Pine- 
ville were not mentally capable of investigating anything.’ 
As for our delegation, we were a positive menace and in 
danger of violence from good American citizens. If we 
went into Bell County he could not avert violence nor 
would he be able to protect us. ‘As long as you hold the 
principles of the American Civil Liberties Union, I don’t 
know as you have any rights anywhere.’ 

“Mayor Brooks of Pineville very frankly took the posi- 
tion that we should not enter Bell County. He refused 
to give us a permit for a public meeting and remarked 
that if we tried to get into the city he and his people 
would quietly evict us. 
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“The Chief of Police, after telling us that his force 
was not big enough to protect us, stated that if anything 
happened to us in his presence he would do his duty— 
later he remarked that he would have to be in his office 
near the telephone most of the day. 

“Huerdon Evans, the editor of the Pineville Sun, Miss 
Nettie Hutchinson, the executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Charities, and Mr. Kelly, pastor of the Baptist 
Church, all testified that it was not safe for us to hold a 
meeting in Pineville and they advised us strongly to keep 
out. Mr. Kelly labelled us ‘attractive nuisances.’ 

‘James Hume, a coal operator, after telling the court 
that he and his men did not want us said that ‘if we made 
speeches it would deprive men of work.’ None of the coal 
operators who testified had contractual relations with the 
United Mine Workers or any union. Miners had the 
right to join a union but— 

“At the close of the first day in court, Federal Judge 
Cochran after stating that he did not feel we should go 
into Bell and Harlan Counties offered to go with us as a 
protection. 

“That evening | stopped for a few moments in the 
lobby of the London Hotel where I was staying. I was 
immediately surrounded by a group of five men from 
Harlan, Kentucky. They inquired why | had come down 
into their community. I told them I was there in the 
interest of civil liberties, that I felt it was necessary for 
all true Americans to do everything in their power to up- 
hold the rights of free speech and of free assemblage. 
One of them who claimed that he was the commander of 
an American Legion Post asked if I believed in disarma- 
ment. When I assured him that I did another member 
of the group reached over, seized the lobe of my ear and 
gave it a vigorous twist, exclaiming as he did, ‘You damn 
Methodist preacher 

“At about twelve o'clock I retired to my room on the 
second floor which | occupied in company with Ernest 
Sutherland Bates, the author. Our room was connected 
with the adjoining room on the right by an ordinary 
sized door. When I tried the door in order to make sure 
that no one could enter | found that it was locked from 
the other side. At about twelve-thirty we heard feminine 
voices in the adjoining room. A sharp knock on the con- 
necting door followed. I asked, ‘What do you want?’ 
and was answered by feminine laughter and giggles. The 
key in the door was then turned and the door started to 
open. I seized hold of a bureau, placed it against the 
door, shoved, and succeeded in getting the door shut. Mr. 
Bates opened our door into the hall and I observed one 
of the Harlan men coming toward our room. The next 
morning the reporters informed me that the men and 
women who had arranged the frame-up were greatly dis- 
appointed at its failure. 


“On the second day the attorneys for both sides gave 
their summary speeches and Judge Cochran handed down 
his decision. He said that he would neither grant the 
injunction ‘nor go with us. ‘Liberty ought to be in the 
hearts of the people. Love, however, is the Holy Grail 
of progress—not freedom or liberty. There should be 
free trade of ideas but a community has the right to 
freedom from free speech calculated to disturb public 
peace. Grand jury investigations of social conditions are 
all right but outside persons cannot come into a com- 
munity and investigate wages and hours. You don’t have 
a right to go down to Pineville and make speeches that 
they detest. You cannot utter your ideas there without 
criticizing the public officers... . It may be true that the 


officers have heen sympathetic to the mine owners—mine 
owners have their rights. You may shut down the mines 
if you go.’ 

“Arthur Garfield Hays and the rest of our party im- 
mediately informed the Judge that we felt it incumbent 
upon us to go on into Bell and Harlan Counties in order 
to test out the right of American citizens to the civil 
liberties of free speech and free assemblage. 

“Late that night the district attorney came to our hotel 
and informed us that he was going to allow us to hold a 
meeting in the courthouse at Pineville on the following 
day providing conditions were such as would warrant it. 
The next morning we engaged two taxicabs and drove 
toward Pineville. When we came to the county line we 
found that an automobile had been placed across the high- 
way in such a way as to block our progress. Grouped 
around it were about twenty-five of the prominent people 
of Bell and Harlan Counties. All of the persons men- 
tioned as present in the court at London were there. 
Their spokesman informed us that they could not protect 
us if we continued on into the county and we were com- 
pelled to turn around and go back to London. 

“Free speech and free assemblage are not possible in 
Bell and Harlan Counties for either the representatives 
of the American Civil Liberties Union or any other group 
which the authorities feel are dangerous to the peace of 
the community. In seeking for an explanation of this 
attitude one is compelled to attribute it to a fear of the 
economic power of the miners. The operators of the 
coal mines are vigorously opposed to any form of labor 
union and in order to prevent the workers from being 
organized they are willing to abrogate fundamental civil 
liberties. This they justify in the name of peace, law and 
order. by their conduct, however, they are bringing 
about a condition which eventually will result in further 
violence and bloodshed. It is imperative that if we are to 
secure economic justice in the United States through 
constitutional means that civil liberties be restored in 
Harlan and Bell Counties. 

“We appeared before the Cutting-Costigan United 
States Senate Committee and related what happened to 
us in endeavoring to secure free speech and free as- 
semblage in Bell County, Kentucky. The senators gave 
us a respectful hearing but we were afterwards informed 
that there is but very little probability of the United 
States Senate ordering an investigation of the conditions 
prevailing in Harlan and Bell Counties. The question 
still continues, then, how can civil liberties be restored 
in that part of the United States ?” 


Dr. Butler’s Challenge 


In the course of an address before the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board in New York on May 19, on the 
present political crisis, President Nicholas Murray Butler 
said: 

“In the sense of 1868, of 1876, of 1880, of 1896 or of 
1904, there is neither a Democrat party nor a Republi- 
can party. There are voting groups using these party 
names, strongly influenced by the names and by the emo- 
tions that they arouse, but they are held together in no 
conceivable unity that is nation-wide on any important 
points of common conviction and common principle. As 
a result, the present crisis is more severe in the United 
States than anywhere else in the world, and it is so, first, 
because of our demonstrated political indifference, sec- 
ond, because of our apparent unwillingness and inability 
to adapt or adjust our political methods and our political 
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machinery to the actual conditions of today, and, third, 
because of the incapacity of our government to enter vig- 
orously and with conviction upon those measures of inter- 
national consideration and international cooperation which 
alone can bring this devastating crisis to an end. Diag- 
nosis is of little value if therapeutics be lacking. 

“Ve are drifting steadily, and not so very slowly, 
toward the edge of a political precipice. We are within 
a few weeks of the assembling of two great national con- 
ventions, each of which will nominate a candidate for the 
presidency of the United States and each of which will 
adopt a declaration of principles, no more precise or defi- 
nite than is believed to be absolutely necessary, upon 
which to make appeal to the country. When these nomi- 
nations and these declarations are made, the voting public 
will be permitted to choose between them, and in Novem- 
ber whatever result is reached will be acclaimed as a 
great popular triumph on the basis of the winning candi- 
date having been supported by a plurality of a minority 
of the possible voting public. What are described in the 
daily press as impressive demonstrations of present-day 
opinion in favor of one candidate or another are the re- 
sult of the organized activities of very small groups who 
manage to stir into participation in primary elections 
from twenty to thirty per cent of the possible number of 
voters. The entire working of this political machine 
would be in the highest degree ludicrous were its results 
not so tragic and so ominous. 

“Having recently been in twenty-four states of the 
Union and having talked freely everywhere with men and 
women of every possible point of view, every possible 
background and every possible shade of political opinion, 
it can he said with entire conviction that the thoughtful 
people of the United States are profoundly alarmed at 
conditions in Washington and at what is going forward 
politically in the country and that, if a chance were given 
them to follow a real leader of large intelligence, demon- 
strated administrative capacity and moral and intellectual 
courage, they would rise and sweep the whole discredited 
fabric of our present-day national political machinery into 
the dust-bin. At the moment they feel themselves 
hemmed in, imprisoned, and unable to do more than com- 
plain, discuss their distress, use strong language and won- 
der what can possibly happen next.” 

Dr. Butler called for “a division of the American peo- 
ple into those who believe in constructive and progressive 
liberalism, built upon the foundations of the principles 
written into the Constitution of the United States, and 
those who believe that such constructive liberalism is no 
longer effective and that it must be displaced by some 
form of social compulsion which would be at the least 
doctrinaire socialism and might involve much more. Such 
a division of the American people would be real, would 
be honest, would be up-to-date and would deal with 
fundamental principles. If it might displace the present 
artificial, and indeed fraudulent, division into Democrat 
and Republican parties, the clouds of incompetence would 
begin to lift. and we should find ourselves on the road to 
new and constructive progress by one of the two distinct 
and different paths which would then be open to us. 
Constructive liberalism is one alternative and socialism, 
either mild or extreme, is the other.” 


Decreasing Hours of Labor 


During the depression an increasing emphasis has been 
put upon shorter work schedules as a means of distribut 
ing employment. Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the 
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Finance Committee of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, declares that “until we resume a normal basis of op- 
eration, it should be the first duty of every individual con- 
cerned with the employment of others to see, during this 
dull period, that the work . . . is divided equitably among 
those who are able and willing to work.” ! 


Furthermore, E. J. Kulas, president of the Otis Steel 
Company is of the opinion that “we may be coming to a 
time in this country where a six-hour day and a five-day 
week will produce all the goods which the market will 
consume” and that “the entire trend of industry in this 
country for many years has been toward shorter hours 
and a higher pay.” Since productive capacity in indus- 
trial nations has increased faster than population, far- 
seeing industrialists appreciate the importance not only of 
eliminating unemployment but of balancing production 
and consumption and raising the standard of living. 

Permitting some to work overtime during a depression 
while millions are without employment is increasingly 
recognized as an evidence of bad management. Walter C. 
Teagle, president of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, “ordered the elimination of overtime so as to 
spread the available work” over the larger part of the 
personnel. The Manufacturing Chemists Association, 
which includes all the large chemical producers, has urged 
its members to adopt the six hour day “in order to spread 
available work among the greatest number of workers.” 
Industries which operate 24 hours a day, such as the 
Kellogg Company of Battle Creek, Michigan, have found 
that four six hour shifts not only give 20 per cent more 
people employment but increase production, reduce over- 
head and other costs, and permit the same wage for six 
as for eight hours labor. 


In most non-continuous industries, however, the six 
hour day will require increased operation of plant equip- 
ment if it is to be economical. Two shifts of six hours 
will reduce overhead and other costs and supply larger 
quantities of commodities. The plan eliminates lunch 
periods, cuts off the expense of company cafeterias which 
are frequently operated at a loss, reduces spoilage, fur- 
nishes incentive for piece workers to increase production, 
reduces fatigue for workers engaged in heavy manual 
labor, permits the speeding up of conveyor systems of 
assembly, and gives more workers jobs. 

On the other hand it involves increased costs for addi- 
tional supervisory forces. The workers will desire to 
earn as much or more in a 36 hour week as in 40 or 48 
hours. Many workers have indicated their preference for 
a five day week as against a six day week which cuts off 
opportunities for use of their free time. A six day week 
involves increased traveling expense and a six hour day 
requires changes in their living habits. As long as some 
plants are operating 40 hours a week or more, many work- 
ers will seek employment in them in order to earn more. 
Thus the plants which are pioneers in introducing the six 
hour day and short work week are likely to face many 
difficulties. However, in the nature of the case, many of 
these difficulties would disappear if the six hour day were 
generally adopted and if it resulted in increased produc- 
tion and a higher general standard of living by furnish- 
ing more goods at lower prices. But operating more 
hours and giving more people employment does not meet 
the problem of balancing production and consumption 
and of distributing the returns from industry so that the 


‘Quoted by the /adex published by the New York ‘Trust Co., 
April, 1932. 
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masses have sufficient purchasing power to absorb the 
goods produced. 

The movement for shorter working hours is taking on 
a political aspect. A bill (H. R. 9544) introduced in Con- 
gress calls for the adoption of a general five-day week in 
industry. The International Labor Office is urging 
shorter hours in preference to discharging workers. In 
some countries, such as Germany, Poland and Italy legis- 
lation or governmental decrees have made shorter work- 
ing hours compulsory. The emphasis is mainly on the 
40-hour week. 

In this country, as the Jndex (April, 1932) of the 
New York Trust Company points out, “the experience 
and the logic of the present situation are inducing, as the 
distinguished subcommittee of the American Section of 
the International Chamber of Commerce has observed, 
wider concurrence in the view that unemployment is ‘a 
primary responsibility of business men.’ This view is 
also finding corresponding acceptance abroad. Both here 
and abroad it is accompanied by growing helief that the 
widespread, systematic, and more even distribution of 
available work is the one practicable method whereby in- 
dustry, in general, and individual employers, in particular, 
faced with curtailed business demand, can reduce opera- 
tions and, at the same time, avoid the manifest dangers 
of adding unduly to the ranks of the totally unemployed.” 


Farm Efficiency and Deficits 

Greatly decreased income, increased efficiency in farm- 
ing, wide variation in income per farm are among the out- 
standing facts shown by the annual farm business report 
for 1931, representing 651 farms in 58 counties, an- 
nounced by the Agricultural Extension Service at lowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 

The average farm was $818 “in the red” for 1931 as 
compared with a net income of $763 in 1930. The net 
farm income is figured by taking into account total re- 
ceipts, total expenses and inventory changes. An esti- 
mate of the value of food and fuel furnished by the farm 
was made by each farm operator and was included in the 
receipts. 

The report shows that farmers increased their efficiency 
in practically every physical factor over which they had 
control. They raised more pigs per litter, secured more 
eggs per hen, tended more crop acres per man and per 
horse. The efficiency of operators on the smaller farms 
showed a large increase the past year. 


“Spiritual Resources of the Social Worker” 


Under this title have been published the proceedings 
of the second annual Church Conference of Social Work 
held in Minneapolis in June, 1931. The conference was 
held under the auspices of the Federal Council’s Commis- 
sion on the Church and Social Service and its third session 
has just been held in Philadelphia in connection with the 
National Conference of Social Work. The proceedings 
fill a pamphlet of 90 pages. Among the chiéf features 
are the vesper addresses given by Dr. Richard Cabot 
and other members of the Conference of Social Work. 
The other addresses deal with the preparation of mini- 
sters for handling problems of personal and family ad- 
justment, mental hygiene in relation to the pastorate, the 
ethical implications of birth control, the church and un- 
employment, the function of the church in the care of de- 
pendent children, and other themes of current interest. 

The pamphlet may be secured from the Commission on 
the Church and Social Service at 25 cents a copy. 


The Farm Situation 


The April issue of Church and Society, the bulletin 
issued monthly by the Department of Social Relations of 
the Congregational Education Society, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York, is given over to a discussion of the 
farm situation. Considerable case material is presented 
in regard to the reduced income of agriculture, the con- 
tinued disparity between farm and retail prices, the evi- 
dences of sustained prices on the part of food distributers. 
the spread of the spirit of revolt and of unrest among the 
farmers, the unfavorable credit situation, the peculiar 
problems of the cotton belt, the rise of farmer's coopera- 
tives, the platform for agriculture proposed by the 
League for Independent Political Action, and the mission 
of the church in rural life. A short bibliography is 
appended. 


“The Human Price of Coal” 


\ study outline under the above title prepared by a 
competent committee chosen from the American Friends 
Service Committee, the Federal Council of Churches, the 
Y.M.C.A, and Y.W.C.A., has just been published by the 
Association Press, New York. It discusses some of the 
basic causes of the chaos in the bituminous coal industry 
which form a concrete example of the present staggering 
unemployment situation. The outline takes up such sub- 
jects as: What are the points at issue between the opera- 
tors and the labor unions? Are the operators making 
money? Where does the consumer come in? Can the 
coal industry be reorganized to serve human need? The 
subject is treated in such a way as to suggest that basic 
changes are necessary in order to eliminate the present 
chaos and develop an industry planned to serve human 
need. Dr, William H. Kilpatrick of Columbia University 
says of the outline: 

“An excellent manual for the study of a most timely 
topic. Any group that will seriously follow the out- 
line herein given will, I believe, come out with a sense 
of shared responsibility for the economic situation in 
which we find ourselves. I am glad to commend this 
little book for study groups everywhere.” 

The pamphlet may be ordered from the Commission on 
the Church and Social Service, 105 East 22nd St.. New 
York, N.Y. Price, 40 cents per single copy. 


The Washington Seminar 


Bruno Lasker has prepared for the National Confer- 
ence of Jews and Christians an interpretation of the 
seminar of the conference at Washington, March 7-9, 
entitled Religious Liberty and Mutual Understanding. The 
addresses are not printed in this pamphlet (those by Pro- 
fessors Greene and Hayes are available from the confer- 
ence office) ; rather Mr. Lasker has endeavored to bring 
together the material on different aspects of the question 
so that each problem is treated as a unified whole. These 
include religious diversity and national unity, obstacles to 
mutual understanding, the influence of church schools, 
public schools, colleges, and universities, etc., in group 
relations, methods of improving group relations and the 
task ahead. Excerpts from the addresses and discussion 
are given with interpretative comment. The pamphlet 
may be secured from the National Conference of Jews 
and Christians, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Price 50 cents. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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